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A LOOK  BACKWARD 

’’Serious  interest  in  economics  as  a possible  high  school 
subject  first  began  in  the  nineties.”  (l) 

’’The  industrial  transformation  of  America  between  1880 
and  1900  made  leaders  of  educational  reforn  aware  that  our 
courses  whose  task  was  to  prepare  for  citizenship  must  be 
so  broadened  as  to  relate  more  closely  to  a changing  America. 

A large  city  population,  transportation  and  communication  sys- 
tems connecting  all  parts  of  the  continent,  rapid  growth  of 
large-scale  business,  an  awakened  and  powerful  labor  movement  - 
all  these  and  other  factors  influenced  educators  to  work  for 
a broadened  school  curriculum.”  (2) 

Of  course  ’’men  must  have  had  economic  ideas  as  far  back 
as  civilization  reaches.  V/e  find  important  discussions  of 

economic  ideas  in  the  works  of  the  great  Greek  writers,  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church.”  (3)  However,  economics  as  such  did  not 
come  into  existence  until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Physiocrats  under  Auesnay  and  Turgot,  and  the 
English  Classicists  made  up  of  such  men  as  Adam  Smith,  Malthus, 
Ricardo,  and  John  Stuart  Mill  were  building-  a distinct  and  se- 
parate body  of  knowledge  that  was  destined  to  grow  slowly  but 
surely. 


(1)  Vaughan,  L.  M.  The  Place  of  Economics  in  the  High  School 
Program.  American  Education  XXXI  (April  1928)  p.  298 

(2)  Rugg,  E.  American  Schools  are  now  Teaching  Social  Sciences 
Twenty-second  Year  Book,  Rational  Education  Association 

( 1923  J p.  66 

( 3 j Dawson,  E.  Teaching  the  Social  Studies,  p.  13  5. 
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We  read  as  late  as  1901  that  "Economic  instruction  is 
newly  organized,  even  in  the  colleges.  It  is  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago  that  a group  of  men  returning  from 
Germany  gave  form  to  the  modern  economic  curriculum  of  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning."  (l) 


| 

(l)  Spiers,  F.  Ideals  and  Methods  of  Economic  Teaching. 
National  Education  Association  Journal  (1901) 

p . 142. 
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THE  VOICE  THROUGH  THE  YEARS 

Going  back  through  the  years  we.  seem  to  hear  a voice  -- 
the  plea  for  economics  in  the  secondary  school: 

Early  in  1896  Conway  MacMillan  wrote,  nI  look  for  the 
next  great  step  in  educational  reform  and  progress  to  be 
taken  from  a basis  of  sociological  and  thoroughly  scientific 
enquiry  into  the  characteristics  of  the  modern  citizen."  (l) 

A year  later  John  Haynes  said  that  aside  from  ethical 
and  disciplinary  contributions  that  economics  in  the  second- 
ary school  had  a practical  and  direct  value  in  training  for 
the  intelligent  consideration  of  public  questions.  The  most 
serious  objection  seemed  to  be  the  lack  of  trained  teachers. 
Also,  there  were  few  textbooks  but  these  (Ely,  laughlin, 
Macoane,  and  Walker)  compared  favorably  with  like  works  in 
history  or  civics.  "Ho  course  for  pupils  not  expecting  to 
enter  a higher  institution  of  learning  can  be  considered  en- 
tirely satisfactory  that  does  not  provide  a place  for 
economics."  (2) 

In  1900  Ely  wrote,  "It  has  been  frequently  urged  that 
economics  is  not  a suitable  study  for  secondary  schools,  and 
an  important  committee  has  even  reported  against  its  introduc- 
tion in  such  schools.  We  find,  nevertheless,  that  the  study 

(1)  MacMillan,  C.  The  Sociological  Basis  of  School  Education. 

Education  XVI  (1896)  p.  335 

(2)  Haynes,  John.  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools. 

Education  XVII  (Feb.  1897 j p.  341 
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of  economics  in  high  schools  and  other  similar  schools  is 
quite  general  and  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  on  the  whole  it  is  increasing.  (l) 

MThe  high  school  is  for  the  large  majority  of  pupils 
the  final  school  preparation  for  life,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic* Good  citizenship  is  of  such  importance,  and  its  im- 
portance has  in  recent  years  been  so  emphasized  that  we  need 
not  dwell  upon  it  at  this  time  and  place.  Good  citizenship 
implies  many  things,  and  among  others  the  intellectual  cap- 
acity to  solve  the  momentous  questions  which  are  continually 
being  brought  before  the  citizen."  (2) 

Howerth  made  the  statement  in  1901  that  "In  our  country 
there  is  a body  of  literature  now  forming  in  which  the  social 
aim  of  education  is  finding  partial  expression.  For  its  full 
recognition  and  application  in  the  science  of  teaching  we 
must  look  to  the  future."  (3) 

In  the  same  year  Gunton  wrote,  "From  the  point  of  view 
of  educational  importance,  both  in  mental  training  and  pre- 
paration for  social  usefulness,  economics  has  a claim  equal 
to  and  superior  to  most  subjects  now  in  the  public  school 
curriculum.  The  chief  difficulty  in  teaching’  economics 


(1)  Ely,  Richard  T.  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools 
Educational  Review  XX  (Sept.  1 ( 00 ) p/ 152-3 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  153 

(3)  Howerth,  I.  W.  Development  of  Social  Aims  in  Education. 
Journal  of  Pedagogy,  XIII  (Jan.  1901}  p.  180. 
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in  the  public  schools  thus  far  is  the  unpreparedne ss  of  the 
teachers  and  the  clumsy  methods  of  teaching."  (l)  He  noted 
two  objections  that  had  been  heard:  that  the  curriculum  was 
too  overloaded,  and  that  economics  was  too  difficult. 

Speirs  also  wrote  in  1901  that  "The  whole  educational 
world  is  now  beginning  to  see  what  the  economist  has  foreseen 
for  many  years  --  that  the  strongest  bulwark  of  democracy  in 
this  industrial  era  of  ours  is  a widely  diffused  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  principles  which  govern  social  relations."  (2) 
He,  as  Gunton,  saw  the  need  of  good  teachers. 

In  1904  Professor  Phillips  tells  us  that  "Economics  should 
be  taught  in  the  high  schools  in  order  to  give  the  students  the 
ability  to  comprehend  the  relation  of  industry  to  national  wel- 
fare. (3j  It  is  thus  clear  that  to  secure  the  greatest 

amount  of  national  welfare  the  school  system  should  follow  a 
more  definite  plan  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  General 
culture  must  in  some  degree  be  sacrificed  to  more  special 
and  useful  ends.  With  the  increase  of  democracy  the  school 
should  be  brought  within  reach  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
people,  and  the  subjects  taught  therein  must  be  those  that  are 
most  useful  in  our  national  life."  (4; 


(1)  Gunton,  George.  Economics  in  the  Public  Schools. 
National  Education  Association  Journal  (1901)  p.  136 

(2)  Speirs,  Frederic  W.  Ideals  and  Methods  of  Economic 
Teaching.  National  Education  Association  Journal 
(1901)  p.  137 

(3)  Phillips,  John  Burton.  Economics  in  the  High  Schools 
- Education  XXV,  (1904)  p.  428 

(4)  Ibid.,  p.  434 
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The  following  year  saw  Carlton's  statement:  "A  problem 
of  today  is  to  bring  our  educational,  legal,  economic,  and 
social  values  and  ideals  into  harmonious  relations  with  the 
present  industrial  situation.  (l)  Industrial,  economic, 
educational  and  moral  forms  and  problems  are  subject  to  con- 
stant modification.  Everything  is  dynamic,  nothing  is  static. 
Education  should  keep  abreast  of  this  great,  throbbing, 

changeable,  world  current  . " (2) 

In  1906  Hollister  noted  that  "Considerable  emphasis  was 
given  to  discussion  in  favor  of  more  formal  teaching  of  econ- 
omics and  civics  in  high  schools"  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Schoolmasters'  Club  and  the  High  School  Conference  of  the 
State  University  held  in  Illinois  that  year.  (3) 

Ellwood  tells  us  in  1907  that  "To  combat  materialism,  to 
check  exaggerated  individualism,  to  insure  moral  freedom,  to 
secure  an  unbiassed  scientific  attitude  toward  social  and 
political  problems,  and,  above  all,  to  train  every  citizen 
for  social  service,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  social 
sciences  an  honored  place  in  the  education  of  all  classes 
and  professions*  Science  alone  can  never  save  the  world,  but 
next  after  religion  the  social  sciences  can  do  most  to  make 
this  planet  a fit  place  in  which  to  live."  (4) 

(1)  Carlton,  Frank  T.  The  Influence  of  decent  Economic  and 
Social  Changes  Upon  Educational  Aims,  Ideals,  and 
Methods.  Journal  of  Pedagogy  XVIII  (Pec.  1905)  p.  185. 

(2)  Ibid. , p.  201. 

(3)  Hollister,  H.  A.  The  Social  Sciences  in  the  High  Schools. 
School  Review  XIV  (May  1906)  p.  379. 

(4)  Ellwood,  Charles  A.  The  Places  of  the  Social  Sciences 
in  Education,  School  Review,XV,  (Sept.  1907)  p.  549. 
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Three  years  later  Sweatt  said  "The  introduction  of  econ- 
omics as  a general  study,  is  a problem  entirely  distinct  from 
questions  relating  to  the  establishment  of  trade  schools,  or 
to  the  introduction  of  technical  courses,  or  of  machinery  for 
manual  work.  The  latter  topics  have  been  more  or  less  promi- 
nent in  current  discussions;  but  they  should  not  entirely 
overshadow  the  former,  (l) 

"One  has  but  to  review  the  trend  of  politics  to  sub- 
stantiate the  fact  that  our  political  questions  are  now 
largely  economic,  and  that  they  will  remain  so,  for  many 
years  to  come."  (2)  The  study  of  economics  may  be  said 
to  produce  a general  interest  in  economic  questions,  give 
an  understanding  of  technical  terms  found  in  newspapers  and 
other  publications,  and  start  one  thinking  in  an  enlightened 
manner  in  regard  to  one’s  own  work.  Economics  has  reference 
to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  "All  women  have  economic  desires 
and  activities."  (3) 

"In  this  economic  training,  the  strategic  position  is 
held  by  the  secondary  schools.  The  colleges  are  already  do- 
ing their  part  well  ---.  Something  may  be  done,  perhaps  in 
the  grammar  school  to  teach  the  little  children  to  think 
economically,  but  the  pupils  here  are  too  young  to  expect  much 


(1)  Swett,  Harry  Preble.  Economic  Education  in  the 

Secondary  Schools.  Education  XXX,  (March  1910)  p.  416. 
(2 i Ibid.,  p.  416  y 

( 3 ) Ibid. , p . 418 
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frora  them.  In  any  case  not  much  will  result  before  the  high 
school  makes  the  subject  common,  (l)  Economics  may  be  made 
a study  that  is  well  suited  to  the  grade  of  the  secondary 
school.”  Study  may  be  based  on  the  age  and  experience  of 
the  pupils,  there  are  good  texts,  economics  costs  no  more 
than  the  ordinary  course,  and  teachers  are  now  available."  (2 
In  1911  Manchester  said  "’That  constitutes  a good  citi- 
zen changes  with  the  mission  of  the  age.  He  was  once  the 
tough-  headed  old  Puritan  who  could  listen  to  sermons  that 
lasted  all  day,  in  a cold  church  Arith  nothing  to  keep  him 
warm  but  the  dog  he  used  as  a footstool.  In  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  he  was  the  man  who  could  shoot  straight  and  in 
whose  head  the  idea  of  liberty  was  so  big  that  he  couldn’t 
turn  it  over  to  examine  both  sides.  'Then  it  was  our  task 
to  make  the  conquest  of  a continent  the  good  citizen  was  the 
hardy  pioneer.  The  good  citizen  today  is  the  man  who  can 
help  solve  the  innumerable  problems  that  spring-  out  of  a 
complex  social  environment.  The  mission  of  the  coming  gener- 
ations is  to  solve  the  social  problem*  Ho  school  subject 
promises  so  much  aid  here  as  does  economics."  (3) 


(lj  Swett,  Harry  Preble,  op.  cit.,  p.  419 
(2 j Ibid. , p.  419. 

(3;  Manchester,  0.  L.  A High  School  Course  in  Economics. 

Journal  of  Political  Economy  XIX,  (Nov.  1911)  p.  751 
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In  1915  Lewis  wrote  "There  are  good  grounds  for  making 
the  ends  of  education  three:  vocational,  political  (including 
sociological),  and  cultural;  and  any  education  system  that 
fails  to  perform  all  three  of  these  to  the  particular  student 
in  question  fails  to  perform  the  function  for  which  it  was 
created."  (l)  It  was  his  opinion  that  though  courses  were 
given  in  the  high  schools  of  many  states  they  were  not  effect- 
ive. The  main  faults  in  the  working  of  the  idea  seemed  to  he 
in  the  training  of  the  teachers  and  the  text  hooks  that  were 
soon  out  of  date.  (2)  He  made  a plea  for  a required  course 
in  the  social  science  (sociology  and  economics;  hut  not  to 
he  over-techni cal . (3) 

The  following  year  the  President  of  Girard  College  said, 
"Political  economy  was  long  regarded  as  a 'dismal  science'. 

An  acquaintance  of  mine  once  likened  it  to  a man  in  a room 
looking  out  into  a dark  night  for  a hlack  man  who  isn't  there. 
Practical  men  and  those  in  other  field's  of  specialization  have 
alike  looked  askance  at  political  economy.  But  for  the  earlier 
discredited  and  threadbare  subject  of  political  economy  there 
has,  in  late  years,  come  into  use  a new  term,  'economics'  which 
carries  with  it  a different  connotation,  and  which  commands  a 
new  interest.  The  term  political  economy  originated  from  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  governments  to  get  the  largest  revenue 
for  states  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  their  people. 

(1)  Lewis,  Howard  T.  The  Social  Sciences  in  the  Secondary 

Schools.  School  Review  XXIII,  (Sept.  1915)  p.  455. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  460 
(3  ) Ibid. , p . 463 
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And  it  was  long  used  to  mean  'the  housekeeping  of  the  nation'. 
As  thus  conceived,  political  economy  was  of  keen  interest  to 
publicists,  hut  made  little  appeal  to  others. 

nIn  the  early  period  of  its  development  political  economy 
took  form  as  a doctrinaire  theory,  far  removed  from  the  every- 
day interest  of  the  man  of  the  world.  Much  of  the  earlier 
work  in  political  economy  was  not  wholly  had  nor  useless,  al- 
though in  itself  it  had  little  value,  and  at  best  it  was  an 
incomplete  work.  The  newer  and  more  correct  notion  of  this 
branch  of  the  social  sciences  is  conveyed  by  economics,  which 
has  come  to  mean  a wide  range  of  descriptive,  historical,  and 
theoretical  study  on  the  phenomena  of  our  present  industrial 
and  commercial  order.  Economics,  in  a broad  sense,  is  the 
science  of  wealth,  dealing  with  its  production,  distribution, 
exchange,  and  consumption.  The  study  may  well  be  defined  as 
the  'science  of  business',  and  men  who  do  business  in  any 
sphere  are  consciously  or  unconsciously  employing  economics, 
just  as  one  who  navigates  a ship  uses  astronomy,  an  engineer 
uses  physics,  or  a manufacturer  uses  chemistry.  Men  in  all 
callings  will  be  more  efficient  as  result  of  training  in  the 
sciences  which  are  fundamental  in  their  callings;  and  as  all 
men  have  to  deal  with  business  affairs,  they  will  be  better 
equipped  by  a study  of  economics.  The  commercial  high  school 
should  be  particularly  interested  in  this  study. 

"Economics,  as  thus  conceived,  is  not  narrowly  the  science 
of  getting  money,  but  broadly  the  science  of  welfare,  and  it  is 
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of  supreme  importance  to  the  individual,  the  family,  the 
state,  and  the  world  at  large.  Fun damen ta lly economic s 
is  the  science  which  shows  how  individuals  and  associa- 
tions of  individuals  can  provide  their  necessary  good, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  and  whatever  else  is  deemed  a 
proper  part  of  their  life.”  (1)  He  believed  that  students 
in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  high  school  are  suffi- 
ciently mature  and  so  grounded  in  history  and  safely  ac- 
quainted with  the  world  that  they  may  be  safely  asked  to 
take  this  course.”  (2) 

In  1921  Bogart  wrote  that  "In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  good  citizen  is  the  man  who  can  help  in- 
telligently to  solve  the  problems  that  grow  out  of  a com- 
plex industrial  development,  and  who  can  prove  himself  a 
helpful  member  of  the  social  environment  in  which  he 
lives.  At  the  present  time  economic  life  is  social  life. 
The  citizen  who  disobeys  economic  law  is  to  that  extent  a 
dangerous  member  of  society.  Thrift,  frugality,  extrava- 
gance, waste,  profiteering,  shirking,  are  economic  con- 
cepts which  present  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  The 


(1)  Herrick,  Gheeman  A.  Economics  in  a Commercial 
High  School.  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Education  Association  LIV  (1916) 

p.  275 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  278 
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man  or  woman,  therefore,  who  has  gained  right  ideas  about 
economic  conduct  has  also  gained  right  ideas  about  social 
conduct.  (l)  The  most  valuable  lesson  which  can  be 

learned  from  a study  of  economics,  is  that  of  social 

solidarity  and  of  economic  interdependence  of  all  classes 
of  society.  By  this  is  not  meant  a sentimental  insist- 
ence upon  a non-existent  harmony  of  interests,  but  rather 
an  appreciation  of  the  absolute  interdependence  of  the 
different  factors  of  production  in  spite  of  real  conflicts 
of  interest  in  distribution  of  the  product.  We  are  all 
members  of  the  same  body."  (2} 

We  find  in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy  during 
1923  these  words:  "The  distinctive  contribution  of  econo- 
mics to  a school  curriculum  organized  around  social  ob- 
jectives is  the  understanding  it  gives  of  the  processes 

by  which  men  get  a living  . Economics,  then,  promotes 

a realization  of  what  it  means  to  work  together  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  conditions  essential  to  living  together 
well,  because  it  helps  to  explain  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  an  evolving  society  from  the  view  of  the 
social  processes  of  making  a living.--."  (3) 

(lj  Bogart,  E.  L.  How  and  Why  Economics  Should  Be  Taught 
in  the  High  Schools.  Educational  Heview  1XIV 
(May  1921;  p.  426 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  431 

(3)  Contributions  of  the  Social  Sciences  to  the  School 
Curriculum.  Journal  of  Political  Economy  (Oct.  1923) 
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"Living  together  well  in  a democracy  will  be  furthered 
if  its  people  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  guidance  of 
the  process.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  it  becomes 
peculiarly  important  that  there  should  be  a widespread 

knowledge  of  economic  generalizations  . If  democracy 

is  to  succeed,  a large  number  of  its  members  must  learn 
to  make  those  wise  choices  between  alternative  courses 
of  action  which  are  the  real  essence  of  'economy*  broadly 
conceived.  They  can  do  this  only  provided  they  come  to 
know  the  general  plan  of  organization  of  our  economic 
life,  and  to  appreciate  the  existence  and  character  of 
economic  law  in  both  domestic  and  international  rela- 
tions." (l) 

In  1926  Lingleback  stated,  "I  believe  the  first 
value  of  the  social  studies  lies  in  the  orientation  af- 
forded through  these  subjects.  History  provides  that 
orientation  in  regard  to  the  past;  geography,  economics, 
sociology,  and  political  science  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent.   Economics  teaches  the  process  by  which  men 

make  a living,  whether  individually  or  by  group  acti- 
vity." (2) 


(1)  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  op.  cit . , p.  740 

(2)  Lingleback,  Anna  L.  Making  the  Contribution  of  the 
Social  Studies  Effective.  Addresses  and  Proceed- 
ings National  Education  Association  LXIV  (1926) 

p . 655 
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During  the  same  year  Professor  Tryon  told  of  the  fact 
that  "The  University  of  Chicago  High  School  experimented 
with  a course  in  Modern  Problems  for  five  or  six  years 
and  finally  displaced  it  with  courses  in  socialized 
Civics  and  Economics."  (l) 

Tryon  was  an  advocate  for  Problems  of  Democracy  but 

now  "sees  no  more  justification  for  it  than  for  a 

course  in  general  science  in  the  twelfth  year  to  take  the 

place  of  Chemistry,  Physics,  Eotany,  or  Zoology. Society 

needs  citizens  who  can  think  economically,  politically,  and 
socially,  and  the  best  way  in  the  writer's  judgment  to  pro- 
duce such  citizens  is  to  train  them  in  the  subjects  of 
economics,  sociology,  and  political  science."  (2 i 

Later  that  year  Peterson  said,  "Whatever  may  be  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  teaching  of  other  subjects,  social 
utility  alone  can  be  the  justification  for  economics,  social 
utility  in  this  case  consists  in  the  increase:-  ability  of 
pupils  to  think  clearly  on  economic  questions."  (3)  Peterson 
went  on  to  say  that  the  lack  of  properly  trained  teachers, 
the  immaturity  of  the  students,  and  the  conventional  approach 
usually  given  to  economics  were  the  factors  responsible  for 
the  meager  results  in  high  school  instruction.  However,  he 

(1;  Tryon,  R.  M.  History  and  Other  social  Studies  in 

Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools.  Historical  Outlook 
(May  1926  ; p.  216 
{2j  Ibid.  p.  216 

(3/  Peterson,  Rudolf.  Economics  in  the  High  School. 

School  Review  XXIV  (Oct.  1926;  p.  604 
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added,  ’’Economics  is  too  important  a subject  to  be  neglect- 
ed by  all  except  the  few  who  go  to  college.”  (l) 

Among  the  qualifications  of  a good  citizen  listed  in 
1927  by  Newlom  we  find:  (a)  He  has  some  comprehension  of 
present  social,  economic,  and  political  order,  (b)  He  has 
some  conception  of  the  problems  that  confront  American 
democracy;  (c)  He  has  acquired  an  abiding  interest  in  civic 
problems;  (d)  He  has  acquired  a technique  in  finding  out 
about  civic  problems;  and  (e)  He  is  tolerant  and  sympathetic. 
Wise  selection  of  subject  matter  is  needed  and  this  dictates 
an  analysis  of  present  day  affairs.  (2) 

In  a rather  complete  article  on  the  subject  of  Econo- 
mics in  the  High  School  Program  published  in  1928  by  Vaughan, 
it  was  stated,  "The  present  problem  which  is  pressing  for 
answer  is  whether  a separate  course  in  economics  shall  be 
given  in  our  secondary  schools.  The  recent  rapid  and  steady 
increase  in  schools  offering  this  course  is  causing  consid- 
erable controversy.  As  a result  we  have  stated  more  clearly 
and  convincingly  than  ever  before  the  justification  for  add- 
ing this  subject  to  the  curriculum.  Naturally,  those  who 
favor  it  begin  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  science 
of  economics.  No  one  is  in  a position  to  pass  judgment  on 
high  school  economics  unless  he  appreciates  the  contribution 

(1;  Peterson,  Rudolf,  op.  cit.  p.  605 
(2)  Newlom,  Jesse  H.  Social  Studies  and  Citizenship. 
Addresses  and  Proceedings  National  E< ucation  As- 
sociation LXV  (1927)  p.  686 
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to  social  welfare  offered  by  this  study.  The  more  complex 
our  'wealth-getting  and  wealth-using  activities' , the  more 
necessary  is  an  understanding  of  the  attendant  phenomena 
by  those  who  participate.  This  means  that  every  citizen  is 
concerned  with  the  material  covered  in  a practical  economics 
course.  For  a large  number  of  our  students,  high  school  is 
the  final  preparation  for  life.  If  they  are  to  secure  this 

information,  it  must  come  to  them  through  the  high  school 

• . 

economics  course."  (lj 

In  Dawson's  book  of  the  same  year  he  writes,  "Two  of 
the  principal  activities  of  society  are  those  represented 
by  the  words  business  and  social  control.  These  words  sug- 
gest the  fields  of  economics  and  political  science  which, 
with  history,  furnish  most  of  the  content  of  social  studies 
for  the  schools.  Economics  and  political  science  consider 
organization  of  effort  with  special  results  in  view."  [Z) 

In  1931  Slcyer  described  industrial  life  as  being 
more  complex.  He  tells  us  that  the  relations  of  industry 
to  each  other,  to  transportati on, to  governmental  agencies, 
to  problems  of  social  welfare, are  constantly  changing,  and 
men  who  would  be  leaders  in  industry  must  be  alert  to  these 
changes.  We  must  prepare  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  in 


(1>  Vaughan,  Lilah  M.  op.  cit.  p.  299 
(2;  Dawson,  E.  Op.  cit.,  p.  22 
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positions  of  leadership  to  understand  these  relations  and 
solve  such  problems.  Courses  in  economics  and  sociology, 
or  problems  in  democracy,  are  designed  to  meet  this  need. 

(1)  He  added  that  it  is  his  belief  that  vocational  students 
should  be  given  a full  three  years'  course  in  the  social 
sciences.  But,  then,  according  to  Lowell,  "Truth,  after 
all,  wears  a different  face  to  everybody,  and  it  is  too 
tedious  to  wait  till  all  were  agreed."  (2j 

Boucher  writing  in  March  of  this  same  year  tells  us 
that  "Fifty  years  ago  it  was  a rare  curriculum  in  any 
educational  institution  at  any  level  that  included  anything 

in  the  social  science  field  other  than  history  and  what 

history  it  was."  (3)  Pioneers  in  the  field  broke  away  from 
the  traditional  line  of  thought.  The  national  Association 
of  Economists  was  the  first  of  these  and  was  soon  followed, 
in  1905,  by  the  National  Association  of  Sociologists. 

"Though  at  first  only  graduate  and  college  curricula  re- 
flected the  research  productivity  of  these  newer  schools  of 
social  science  thought,  the  secondary  school  curriculum  was 
soon  likewise  enriched."  (4) 


(l)  Sloyer,  Monroe  W.  Value  of  Social  Sciences  in  an  In- 
dustrial Education  Curriculum.  Education  LI  (Jan.  1931; 
p . 306 

( 2 / Ibid. , p . 309 

(3;  Boucher,  Chancy  S.  The  Social  Sciences  in  a Changing 

Civilization.  School  and  Society  XXXIII  (March  29,1931) 
p.  415 

Ibid. , p.  416 


(4) 
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"At  the  present  time  the  social  sciences  may  be  said 
to  be  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  popularity.  This  is  shown, 
as  indicated  above,  by  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  them 
in  recent  years  in  increasing  amounts  in  the  elementary  and 

secondary  schools.  Courses  in  commercial  civics,  the 

problems  of  democracy,  economics,  and  sociology  are  now  fre- 
quently found  in  the  high  school  curriculum  of  progressive 
schools."  (l) 

"Another  indication  that  social  sciences  are  on  the 

crest  of  the  wave  is  found  in  the  foundation  of  a number  of 

institutes  for  research  in  these  fields,  with  real  money  at 

their  disposal.  Among  these: 

Broolcings  Institution  in  /ashington, 

Institute  of  Law  at  Johns  Hopkins, 

Institute  of  Human  Relations  at  Yale, 

Institutes  for  Research  in  Social  Sciences 
at  the  University  of  Forth  Carolina  and 
Virginia , 

Social  Science  Research  Council, 

Local  Community  Research  Committee  of 
University  of  Chicago, 

RussellSage  Foundation, 

Carnegie  Corporation  (many  enterprises;, 

Rosenwald  Fund  (interested;, 

Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  ($25,200,000 
already  given) 

Also  a fifteen  volume  encyclopedia  of  the  social  sciences  is 
now  in  process  with  the  following  headings:  Anthropology, 
Economics,  Education,  History,  Hygiene,  Law,  Philosophy, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology  and  Statistics."  (2) 


(1;  Boucher,  Chauncy  S.  op.  cit.  p.  416 
[21  Ibid. , p.  417 
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ROUND  TABLE  DISCUSSIONS 


Beginning  with  the  Committee  of  Ten  in  1892  we  find 
seven  national  committees  that  have  met  one  after  another 
to  discuss  social  science  curriculum  content  and  recon- 
struction. Six  of  these  were  interested  in  the  secondary 
school.  It  should  tie  remembered  that  each  of  these  groups 
worked  under  the  TI round  table"  or  "armchair"  idea  using 
subjective  me  thods. 

"In  1892  the  Madison  Conference  on  History,  Civil 
Government,  and  Political  Economy  recommended  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Ten  of  the  National  Education  Association  a 
strong  program  of  eight  years'  work  in  history  with  slight 
provision  for  civics.  No  other  social  science  was  included. 
It  was  resolved  'That  no  formal  instruction  in  political 
economy  be  given  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  that,  in 
connection  particularly  with  United  States  History,  Civil 
Government,  and  Commercial  Geography,  instruction  be  given 
in  those  economic  topics,  a knowledge  of  which  is  essential 
to  the  understanding  of  our  economic  development.' 

"The  report  in  1898  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the 
American  History  Association  showed  no  change  in  attitude. 
Although  they  acknowledged  that  the  student  'should  come 
to  a realization  of  the  industrial  world  about  him,'  they 
did  not  believe  'that  economic  or  social  facts  should  be 
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emphasized  at  the  expense  of  governmental  or  political 
facts.'  The  Committee  of  Five  of  the  American  Political 

Science  Association  reporting  in  1908  had  nothing 

further  to  offer  regarding  high  school  economics. 

"An  indication  of  encouragement  appeared  finally  in 
the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  of  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  reported  during  1913-15.  This  committee 
recommended  that  a 'year  of  social  science  (exclusive  of 
history)  should  "be  given,  of  which  at  least  a half-year 
shall  be  devoted  to  a study  of  government.'  The  remaining 
half-year,  therefore,  was  open,  at  least  by  implication,  to 
economics.  The  most  encouraging  step  of  all  was  taken  in 
the  program  set  forth  by  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  reporting  in  1914. 

In  this  plan,  civics,  treated  in  its  vocational  aspects , and 
economic  history  are  recommenced,  and,  in  the  twelfth  year, 
problems  of  democracy.  This  plan,  while  not  making  definite 
provision  for  economics  as  such,  may  be  regarded  as  offering 
a valuable  entering  wedge.  Economics  has  made  its  bow  to 
the  secondary  school  indirectly  through  such  courses  as 
problems  of  democracy,  community  civics,  and  certain  phases 
of  history,  government  and  geography."  (l) 


(1)  Vaughan,  Lilah  M.  op.  cit.,  p.  298-299 
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The  Committee  on  History  and  Education  for  Citizen- 
ship reporting  in  1921  suggested  social,  economic,  and 
political  problems  §.nd  principles  for  the  twelfth  grade. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  result  and  note 
the  make-up  of  these  committees.  The  chart  on  page  22 
lists  these  comparisons  for  the  four  years  of  high  school 
and  gives  other  facts  taken  from  the  Twenty-Sixth  Year 
Book  of  the  National  Education  Associati on. ( 2 ) 


(2)  Twenty-Sixth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  Study  of  Education,  Part  1,  (1926)  p.  46-49 
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Ninth 

Grade 

Tenth 

Grade 

Eleventh 

Grade 

Twelfth 

Grade 

C ommittee 
Of  Ten 
N.E.A. (1) 
A.H.A. (2) 

1892 

1894 

7 Professors 

3 Principals 

French 

History 

with 

Background 
of  Medieval 
and  Modern 
History 

Engl i sh 
History 
with 

Background 
of  Medieval 
and  Modern 
History 

American 
Hi  story 

One 

Special 
Period 
and  Civil 
Govern- 
ment 

C ommi ttee 

1896 

6 Professors 

Ancient 

Medieval 

Engl i sh 

American 

of  Seven 

1899 

1 Principal 

History 

and  Modern 

History 

History 

A.H.A. 

to  800 

History 

and  Civil 

Governmert 

Committee 

1907 

4 Professors 

Ancient 

English 

Modern 

American 

of  Five 

1912 

1 Principal 

History 

History 

Europe 

History 

A.P.A. (3) 

to  800 

with 

with 

and  Gov- 

( Econ. 

Continental 

Engli sh 

ernment 

(Pol.  & 

Connections 

Connec- 

( separate- 

. 

( Soc . 

to  1760 

tions 

( ly  or 

since 

(Ration 

1760 

(of  5:2 

Social 

1914 

5 Professors 

Political 

Anci ent  and 

Medi eval 

History 

Studie  s 

1916 

2 8upt ' s 

Economic 

to  1700  (1 

yr . J 

Committee 

10  Teacliers 

and  Voca- 

Modern  European  History 

N.  E.  A. 

4 Unclassified  tional 

( 1/2  or  1 yr . J 

Civic  s 

American  History  since  the 

with 

17th  Centur 

y (1  or  1/2  yr. j 

History 

Problems  of 

American 

Incident- 

Pemocracy  (1  or  1/2 

yr . J 

ally 

Committee 

1911 

6 Professors 

C ivies 

An  advanced 

course  in  Civics 

of  Seven 

1916 

1 Supt. 

(Report  does  not  state  in 

A.  P.  A. 

(which  year 

it  is  to 

be 

(offered,  nor  whether  it  is 

( a 1 yr . or 

1/2  yr. 

course 

C ommittee 

1918 

6 Professors 

C ommercial 

Modern 

American 

Social 

on  Historyl921 

of  History 

Ge  ography , 

European 

History 

Ec  onomic 

and  Sduca- 

1 Professor 

Civics, 

History 

during 

and  Pol- 

tion  for 

of  Education 

Social  and 

since 

the 

itical 

C itizenship 

1 Supt. 

Economic 

1650 

National 

Problems 

A.H.A. 

1 Teacher 

History 

peri od 

and 

N.E.A. 

Prin- 

cipl es 

(1)  national  Education  Association 

(2)  American  Historical  Association 

( 3 i American  Political  Science  Association 
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The  Commission  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools 
of  Business  was  appointed  in  1919.  This  group  was  made  up  of 
one  representative  of  the  secondary  schools,  one  from  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  one  from  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence, and  four  from  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business.  They  reviewed  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  and 
others  from  1893  to  the  date  of  their  meeting.  They  then 
went  on  getting  data  of  their  own. 

They  believed  T,That  the  social  studies  should  be  the 
backbone  of  secondary  education,  with  which  all  other  studies 
and  school  activities  should  be  closely  articulated  according 

to  their  contributions  to  the  social  objectives  of  education  

and  every  pupil  should  have  at  least  one  unit  of  social 
study  in  every  year  of  their  course.”  (l) 

Clement,  who  reviewed  this  report,  said,  "We  are  well 
into  the  first  stages  of  the  reorganization  of  the  social 
study.  The  next  step  is  to  determine  clearly  upon  funda- 
mentals and  sequences  if  they  can  be  agreed  upon  to  be  de- 
veloped out  of  this  overwhelming  mass  of  newly  suggested 
materials  for  instruction  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.” 

(2) 


(1;  Clement,  J.  A.  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools. 

School  and  Society  XV  (June  3,  19 £2 J p.  623 
(2)  Ibid.,  p.  624 
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In  the  same  year  a committee  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  met  to  discuss  the  subject  of  teaching  economics. 
They  made  a suggested  outline  for  the  social  study  through 
the  schools  with  the  following  suggestion:  "It  is  assumed 
that  in  each  year  of  the  senior  high  school  some  social 
study  work  will  be  required  and  that  work  will  be  presented 
in  more  specialized  (scientific)  form  than  it  was  in  the 
earlier  grades."  Possible  courses  might  be  given  in 
economics,  business,  political  science,  history,  psychology, 
and  sociology,  (l) 

In  the  passing  we  might  notice  the  professional  quali- 
fications given  in  the  Connecticut  Manual  of  the  Social 
Studies  printed  in  1924:  "An  emphatic  protest  is  made 
against  the  idea  that  anyone  can  teach  history  or  civics  or 
any  other  social  study,  and  also  against  the  practice,  based 
on  this  idea,  of  giving  out  the  various  social  studies  as 
left-overs  to  teachers  whose  schedules  are  not  regularly 
filled.  The  teacher  needs  as  much  special  training  in  this 
field  as  in  any  other,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
natural  sciences.  He  should  have  read  widely  in  history, 
economics,  sociology,  political  science,  and  geography, 
so  that  he  may  have  a broad  conception  of  human  life  and 
of  the  whole  field  of  the  social  studies  as  interpreting 


(l)  Report  of  Committee  on  Teaching  of  Economics. 

American  Economic  Review,  XII  (March  1922)  p.  73 
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that  life,  and  put  them  in  order  that  he  may  have  a treasure 
house  of  facts,  ideas,  and  illustrations  upon  which  to  draw 
to  enrich  his  teaching.  In  addition  to  general  pedagogical 
courses,  he  should  have  made  a specific  study  of  the  teach^ 
ing  of  the  social  studies.”  (l) 

”In  view  of  increasing  emphasis  placed  on  the  social 
studies  throughout  the  whole  of  our  educational  system,  to- 
gether with  the  lack  of  agreement  as  to  what  is  implied  by 

the  term  " a conference  was  called  for  June  26th  and 

27th,  1925  by  the  School  of  Citizenship  and  Puulic  Affairs 
of  Syracuse  Iniversity  ”for  the  purpose  of  outlining,  plans 
for  a summer  session  in  1926  which  would  be  specially  de- 
signed for  those  interested  in  a better  understanding  of 
the  problem.”  (2) 

At  the  Syracuse  meeting  about  forty  were  present. 

Host  of  these  were  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  As  a 
result  of  their  discussion  provisions  was  made  for:  (a; 
Introductory  courses  in  economics,  sociology  and  social 
psychology  for  the  purpose  of  filling  gaps  in  one's  in- 
formation; (b;  Supplementary  and  advanced  courses  in 
history,  sociology,  and  political  science;  (c;  Methods 


(1)  Review  of  Connecticut  Documents  on  Secondary  Education. 
School  Review  XXXII  (Dec.  1924 J p.  731. 

(2)  Dawson,  E.  Developing  the  Social  Studies  at  Syracuse 
University.  Historical  Outlook  (March  1926;  p.  109 


- 
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courses;  (d)  Showing  manner  in  which  the  social  sciences 
may  tie  and  should  be  integrated;  ( e ) Guidance  and  research 
for  those  working  toward  advanced  degrees,  (lj 

A committee  of  the  Association  of  History  Teachers 
of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  met  in  1926.  In  their  re- 
port they  said,  "In  recent  years  educators  the  country  over 
have  been  giving  more  and  more  attention  to  the  social 
sciences  in  our  secondary  schools.  Ever:, "where  there  has 
been  an  increasing  demand  for  the  introduction  of  courses 
which  would  train  for  citizenship  and  social  mindedness. 

In  response  to  this  demand,  courses  (usually  one-half  year) 
in  economics,  civics,  and  sociology,  have  been  made  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  many  of  our  high  schools.  Of  even  greater 
significance  is  the  fact  that  general  courses  in  social  science 
such  as  community  civics,  problems  of  democracy , etc.,  have 
been  added  and.,  in  some  cases  have,  like  the  specialized 
courses, teen  made  mandatory." 

They  pointed  out  that  "students  who  contemplate  college 
are  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  at  present  the  majority  of 

colleges  do  not  recognize  the  social  science  courses  

even  as  free  electives  for  college  entrance.  This  attitude 
on  the  part  of  colleges  is  due  in  part  to  tradition,  but 
more  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  courses  differ  so  much 
among  themselves.  There  must  be  some  agreement."  (2J 

(1 J Dawson,  E.  loc.  cit. 

(2)  Lingleback , Wm.  E.  College  Credit  for  courses  in  Social 
Science.  School  and  Society  XXIV  (Dec.  25,  1926)  p.800 
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"To  remedy  the  difficulty  faced  by  loth  the  secondary 
school  and  the  college  , your  committee  begs  to  submit  the 
following  for  your  consideration:  that  this  association 
recommends  that  college  authorities  allow  one  unit  of 
credit  for  any  one  of  the  following  combinations  (provided 
a full  year  of  work  has  been  completed  in  each):  (a ) Modern 
Problems  including  Economics,  Government,  and  Sociology; 

(b)  Economics  and  Government  (Civics);  (c)  Economics  and 
Sociology;  (d)  Sociology  and  Government."  (l) 

The  Committee  on  Education  of  the  American  Federation 
of  labor  reported  at  their  annual  convention  in  1927  that 
"Organized  labor  regards  education  as  a means  to  a nobler 
and  better  life.  It  takes  pride  not  only  in  the  part  it 
has  played  in  making  possible  publicly  supported  schools, 
but  in  its  progressive  educational  outlook.  After  a survey 
of  our  educational  system,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
believes  the  time  has  arrived  for  a thorough -going  recon- 
struction of  our  educational  aims,  methods  and  curricula 
so  as  to  bring  them  in  harmony  with  present-day  life. 

Such  a change  will  make  it  possible  for  our  schools  to 
function  more  effectively  in  the  preparation  of  boys  and 
girls  for  social  living. 


(l)  Lingleback,  Wm.  E.  op.  cit.,  p.  801 
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” It,  therefore,  recommends  to  the  sympathetic  hut 
critical  study  of  individual  members  and  of  educational 
committees,  of  such  modification  of  traditional  curricula, 
subject  matter  and  methods  as  tend  toward  allowing  the 
child  more  individual  development  and  toward  developing 
in  him  social  awareness  and  civic  conscience.”  (l) 


(1;  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  47th  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  1927, 
page  412 
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SURVEYS  AFP  RESEARCH 

In  1901  Hill  made  a study  to  point  out  the  place  of 
civics  and  political  economy  in  the  programmes  of  our  high 
schools  and  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  instruction 
given  in  these  subjects.  He  found  that  in  1900  of  the  244 
high  schools  reporting  in  Massachusetts,  215  offered  civil 
government  and  77  had  courses  in  political  economy.  During; 
that  same  year  in  Few  York  State  there  were  enrolled  66,344 
in  the  high  schools.  Of  this  number  11,509  took  examinations 
in  civics,  and  3,012  took  examinations  in  economics.  (l) 

He  tells  us  of  the  investigations  made  by  Professor 
Frederick  R.  Clow  of  the  State  Formal  School  at  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  political  economy. 
Clow's  conclusions  were:  (a)  "That  in  the  Few  England  States, 
Few  York,  Few  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  there  is  a tendency 
to  leave  economics  to  the  colleges,  and  that  normal  schools 
omit  the  subject  altogether;  (b)  That  in  the  Central  States, 
and  in  Missouri  and  Colorado,  economics  is  usually  taught 
in  the  best  high  schools  and  normal  schools;  (c)  That  in 
all  the  old  slave  states,  and  in  the  states  of  the  Far 
’Vest,  it  is  generally  omitted."  However,  Hill  points  out 
that  we  must  remember  two  facts:  first,  more  than  eighty 


( 1 1 Hill,  E.  E.  Social  Sciences  in  Secondary  Schools. 
- Education  XXI.  (April  1901)  p.  498 
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^ per  cent  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  country  are  in  the 

first  two  groups;  and  second,  all  the  high  schools,  except 
four',  from  which  this  information  was  gathered  were  in  cities 
of  a population  of  over  70,000.  (1) 

According  to  reports  received  by  the  Committee  of  Ten 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  the  country  taught 
economics  at  that  time.  (2) 

"With  one  or  two  very  poor  exceptions,  the  only  text- 
books on  this  subject  (economics)  that  have  been  on  the 
market  for  use  in  secondary  schools  were  spoiled  abridge- 
ments of  works  prepared  primarily  for  colleges.  It  is  only 
recently  that  a desire  to  produce  textbooks  on  political  econ- 
omy suited  to  the  needs  of  the  secondary  schools  seems  to 
have  become  epidemic  among  students  of  economics*  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  years  several  very  creditable  works 

have  appeared. They  are  not  only  the  substance  in  part 

of  things  hoped  for,  but  also,  we  trust,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  yet  seen.”  (3i. 

"The  character  of  the  instruction  is  for  the  most 

part  very  poor  not  many  of  the  teachers  who  are  compelled 

to  'hear  classes'  in  these  branches  are  interested  in  them  or 
| know  much  about  them  and  the  few  instructors  who  have  devoted 

themselves  with  zeal  to  this  line  of  work  labor  under  serious 
disadvantages."  (4) 

(1)  Hill,  E.  E.  op.  cit.  p.  499 

(2)  Ibid. , p.  499 

( 3 ) Ibid . , p . 502 
( 4 ) Ibid. , p . 502 
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11  The  movement  in  this  country  to  push  the  study  of 
the  social  sciences  down  into  the  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  is  still  in  its  infancy.  We  believe,  too,  that  it 
is  a healthy,  growing  infancy.  As  encouragement  for  this 
belief,  we  find  that  each  year  an  increasing  number  of 
schools  is  introducing  them  into  their  programs  and  that 
other  schools  are  giving  them  a large  place  in  their  cur- 
riculums;  that  their  importance  is  being  emphasized  by  fre- 
quent discussions  in  teachers’  conventions,  in  educational 
journals  and  in  the  public  press;  that  their  study  is  being 
made  compulsory  in  some  of  our  best  normal  schools  and  that 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  our  country  which  have 
formally  assumed  an  attitude  not  only  of  indifference  but 
of  antagonism  toward  their  introduction  into  the  public 
schools  are  now  springing  into  line,  not  only  giving  them 
some  recognition  as  preparatory  work,  but  also  strengthen- 
ing their  own  forces  in  these  departments  with  a view  of 
sending  forth  be tter-equipped  teachers  into  this  field."  (1J 
In  a survey  made  by  the  Educational  Research  Division 
of  the  Toledo  University  Public  Service  Bureau  of  the  social 
science  teaching  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  of  Ohio 
during  1916  and  1917,  data  was  obtained  concerning  the  text- 
books in  use,  amount  of  time  devoted  to  social  sciences, 


(l)  Hill,  E.  E.  loc.  cit. 
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ana  the  extent  to  which  social  sciences  other  than  history 
were  being  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  that  state.  This 
study  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Ohio  College  Associa- 
tion. Data  was  secured  from  seventy-two  per  cent  of  the 
village  and  rural  first-grade  high  schools  having  more 
than  four  teachers  each  and  from  seventy-six  per  cent  of 
the  city  high  schools. 


Percent  of  Percent  of 

High  School  High  Schools 
Texts  used  in  Economics  Classes  Using U s ing 


Bullock 

Burch  and  Hearing 
Ely  and  Wicker 
Laughlin 


22 

64 

6 

8 


18 

68 

6 

8 


From  investigation  it  was  "evident  that  the  social 
sciences  were  as  a rule  semester  courses,  the  classes 
meeting  five  days  a week  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  weeks 
for  a period  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes  each."  (2) 


(1 ) Stowe,  A.  K.  , Social  Science  Teaching  in  Ohio  High 
Schools.  School  and  Society  VI,  (Pec.  1,  1917;  p.  659 

(2)  Stowe,  A.  M. , loc . cit. 
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% 


Extent  of  Social  Science  Teaching 

Subject  Percent  of  High  Schools  in  which  taught 

Village  High  Schools-City  High  Schools 


C ivic  s 


94 


96 


Economic  s 


41 


43 


Soc iology 


9 


7 (1) 


The  American  Economic  Association  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  three  to  make  an  investigation  of  economics  as 
a study  in  the  secondary  schools.  Questionnaires  were 
sent  to  the  presidents  of  the  various  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  with  a request  that  these 
he  handed  to  the  member  in  charge  of  the  work  in  beginning 
economics.  Another  set  of  (questions  was  sent  to  all  of 
the  state  super intendent s of  public  instruction.  (2) 

In  the  first  group  answers  were  received  from  approx- 
imately two  hundred  colleges  and  seventy  universities. 

"The  opinion  was  practically  unanimous  that  economics  was 

increasing  in  prominence  in  high  schools  three  thought 

economics  was  not  increasing."  These  were  from  Wisconsin 
where  economics  got  quite  a start  in  the  high  schools  about 
1890  but  has  since  decreased.  In  answer  to  a question, 


(1)  Stowe,  A.  M. , loc.  cit . 

(2J  Report  of  Committee  on  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools. 
American  Economic  Review,  VIII  (March  1918;  p.  sup.  308 
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"Do  you  favor  the  teaching  of  economics  in  the  high  school?” 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  replied  that  they  did;  sixty-four 
that  the  did  not,  and  seventy-eight  that  they  did  condi- 
tionally. Many  of  this  latter  group  favored  it  for  those 
not  going  to  college  and  others  if  adequately  prepared 
teachers  were  to  be  found,  (l) 

There  was  also  almost  unanimous  opinion  that  the  dis- 
tinctly theoretical  economics  has  no  place  in  a high  school 
"From  the  answers  received  there  seems  to  ve  a very  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  for  secondary  school  work  in 
economics  there  should  be  comparatively  little  theory, 
and  that  only  in  combination  with  descriptions  and  prob- 
lems; that  the  emphasis  should  be  rather  upon  concrete 
economic  problems  supplemented  by  a considerable  descrip- 
tive material,  and  some  (industrial;  history."  (2; 

The  following  states  reported  figures  as  to  number 
of  pupils  taking  economics  in  high  school: 


(1;  Report  of  Committee  on  Economics  in  Secondary 
Schools.  op.  cit.,  p.  309 
(2)  Ibid.,  310 
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Pupils  All  Pupils  Schools  All 

Taking  in  all  High  Offering  High 


States 

Economics 

Schools 

Economics 

Schoi 

California 

1,579 

54,738 

68 

234 

Connecticut 

139 

17,754 

-- 

- 

Idaho 

88 

7,155 

-- 

- 

Indiana 

84 

49,999 

1 

592 

Iowa 

10,480 

45,877 

518 

588 

Louisiana 

5 

8,158 

1 

111 

Minne sota 

1,152 

39 ,520 

57 

221 

Missouri 

736 

51,665 

49 

598 

Nebraska 

359 

25,716 

19 

377 

North  Carolina 

22 

16,783 

3 

570 

North  Dakota 

227 

8,035 

24 

128 

Ohio 

2,410 

77,328 

225  (?) 

811 

Washington 

1,837 

26 , 036 

-- 

- 

West  Virginia 

249 

7,804 

10  (?) 

96 

The  following  information  was 

Alabama:  Given  in  a majority 

also  received: 

of  high  schools 

• 

Idaho:  A bulletin  issued  in  1915  recommends 

economics  or  sociology. 

Iowa:  Economics  required  in  normal  training 

high  schools. 

Kansas:  Given  in  about  twenty  high  schools  out 

of  four  hundred  twenty-three. 

Kentucky:  An  optional  study;  given  in  a dozen 
larger  schools. 
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Louisiana:  More  schools  expected  to  offer  economics 
this  year. 

Minnesota:  Number  of  students  increased  fifty  per 

cent  in  last  five  years. 


Missouri:  The  third  year  economics  has  been  taught. 

Montana:  Elective  in  nearly  all  that  have  a four 

years'  course. 

Nevada:  An  optional  study,  taught  in  several  schools. 

New  Jersey:  In  a few  schools.  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  has  issued  a syllabus  on 
economics  with  suggestions  for  teaching. 


New  fork:  1,336  examination  papers  in  economics 

written  in  approved  secondary  schools. 
The  "tendency  is  to  combine  the  study 
of  economic  questions  with  the  study 
of  history." 


North  Dakota: 

In  practically  all  first  class  high 
schools.  The  proportion  of  pupils 
taking  economics  is  increasing. 

Oregon:  "Not  mo.re  than  six  schools  offering 

these  subjects." 

Pennsylvania : 

Two  hundred  ninety-nine  pupils  in 
eight  schools;  about  thirty  schools 
in  all  offer  economics  out  of  a total 
of  eight  hundred  eighty- six. 


South  Dakota: 

Three  schools  in  1914  and  1915. 

Tennessee:  Two  schools  out  of  one  hundred  seventy- two. 

Washington:  About  one- third  of  all  in  the  twelfth 
grade  take  economics. 

West  Virginia:  Over  twice  as  many  as  two  years  ago. 

Wisconsin:  Possibly  ten  per  cent  of  the  schools 
offer  as  a separate  study. 


{ 
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The  following  replied  that  they  had  no  data  at  hand 
from  which  to  answer  the  questions: 

Florida,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mighigan,  Mew  Jersey, 
Rhode  Island,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia  and  vVyoming.  (l) 

In  1920  a committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  completed  an  investigation  of 
the  social  studies  in  the  High  School.  In  making  an  analysis 
of  civics  textbooks  they  found  that  much  subject  matter  was 
included  from  the  field  of  economics.  The  seven  books 
studied  by  the  committee  with  the  percentages  and  pages 
given  over  to  economics  were  as  follows: 

Economics  in  Civics  Textbooks 


Author 

Year 

Title 

Pages 

Percentage 

Ashley 

1917 

The  Hew  Civics 

38 

11. 

Hugh  e s 

1917 

Community  Civics 

77.5 

18.3 

Zeigler  & Jaquette 

1918 

Our  Community 

16.3 

8.7 

Tufts 

1917 

The  Real  Business 
of  Living 

80.8 

19.0 

Gile  s 

1919 

Vocational  Civics 

14.3 

6.3 

Towne  s 

1916 

Social  Problems 

71.4 

20.1 

Gowan  & Wheatley 

1916 

Occupations 

14.1 

4.5 

(2) 

(1}  Report  of  Committee  on  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools, 
op . cit . , p . 310 , 311 

(2)  Judd,  C.  H.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies 
in  the  High  School.  School  Review  XXVIII  (April  1920) 
p . 284 
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In  April  of  1920  the  tentative  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sociological  Society  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  Sociology  in  the  grade  and  high  schools  of  America 
appeared*  In  speaking  of  secondary  education  it  said, 

"The  disciplinary  ghost  is  fading,  schooling  as  a badge 
of  aristocratic  exclusiveness  is  falling  into  disuse, 
and  it  is  beginning  to  be  discerned  that  the  American 
high  school  has  been  raised  up  during  the  last  half 
century  in  order  that  it  might  train  a citizenry  for 
adjustment  to  a complex  and  problematical  social  environ- 
ment. Special  teaching  of  social  science  is  coming  to 
be  recognized  as  necessary  to  this  end.  This  is  a move- 
ment to  which  sociologists  and  economists  may  well  lend 
their  active,  organized  support."  (l) 

It  quotes  a recent  study  made  by  Professor  Moore 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  which  he 
sent  out  questionnaires  concerning  the  teaching  of  social 
science  to  about  one-third  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
nation,  or  5,054  in  all.  The  data  revealed  that  all 
but  220  (four  per  cent)  teach  one  or  more  of  the  social 
studies:  civics,  economics,  sociology,  social  ethics 
) and  similar  subjects.  1,824  or  thirty-six  per  cent  of 

those  replying,  teach  economics  and  697  of  these  schools 
require  economics.  (2) 

(1)  Finney,  R.  L.  Tentative  Report  of  Teaching  Sociology 
in  the  grade  and  high  schorls  of  America.  School 
Review  XXVIII,  (April  1920 ) p.  256 

(2)  Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 
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|k  Based  on  the  work  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  the  Shafer 

Committee  together  with  their  own  additions  they  suggest 
the  following  outline  for  studies  in  the  high  school: 

"Tenth  grade  history  should  consist  of  an  outline 
survey  of  social  evolution.  It  should  include  an  account 

of  prehistoric,  primitive  life.  It  should  emphasize 

the  economic  and  social  sides,  trace  the  development  of 
fundamental  ideas  and  institutions,  and  reveal  the  solid- 
arity of  modern  nations." 

"The  eleventh  grade  history  course  should  emphasize 
the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  American  life,  should 
devote  much  less  time  than  is  customary  to  colonial  his- 
tory, and  very  much  more  than  is  customary  to  the  period 
since  the  Civil  War*  Incidentally,  it  should  familiar- 
ize the  student  with  the  machinery  of  government." 

"The  twelfth  grade  should  be  general  social  science 
devoted  chiefly  to  sociology  and  economics*  Sociology 
should  precede  economics.  There  should  be  a definite 
aim  to  teach  the  principles  of  these  sciences  in  so  far 
as  high  school  seniors  are  capable  of  understanding  them. 
The  aim  should  be  to  develop  self-reliant  thinking,  but 
' on  a basis  of  knowledge  of,  and  respect  for,  exact 

science  in  the  social  field."  (l) 


( 1 i Finney,  R.  L. , op.  cit.  p.  260,  261 
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Finney,  a member  of  this  committee,  thought  that 
the  number  and  prestige  of  committees  working  on  social 
science  problems  at  that  time  was  significant.  They  were 
as  follows: 

1.  National  Education  Association: 

Commission  of  Secondary  Education; 

Sub-Committee  on  Social  Studies. 

2.  Committee  on  History  and  Education  for  Citizen- 
ship in  the  Schools:  (Joint  Committee) 

American  Historical  Association 

National  Board  of  Historical  Service 

Committee  on  National  Progress  for  Education 
of  National  Education  Association. 

3.  National  Commission  for  Teaching  Citizenship: 

(Self  constituted  "propaganda  committee") 

Cooperation  of  Commission  of  the  Bureau  of 

Efucat ion. 

4.  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals: 

(These,  of  course,  were  all  national  committees, 
as  was  that  of  the  American  Sociological  Society.)  (1) 


(1)  Finney,  R.  1.  op.  cit.,  p.  258,  259 
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In  the  Twenty- se c ond  Year  Book  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Society  published  in  1923,  we  find  these  facts  con- 
cerning current  courses  in  elementary  economics: 


1. 

Schools  having 

698 

2. 

Schools  not  having 

406 

3. 

Separate  from  history 

662 

4. 

Separate  from  civics 

609 

5. 

Separate  from  sociology 

511 

6 . 

Texts  used: 

(a) 

Ely  and  Wicker: 

"Principles  of  Elementary  Economics" 

199 

(*>) 

Bullock: 

"Elements  of  Economics" 

127 

(c) 

Burch  and  Nearing: 

"Elements  of  Economics" 

70 

(d) 

Thompson: 

"Elementary  Economics" 

64 

( e ) 

Laughlin: 

"Elements  of  Political  Economy" 

43 

7. 

Grades  offered: 

(a; 

Ninth 

11 

(b) 

Tenth 

41 

( c) 

Eleventh 

322 

(d) 

Twelfth 

497 

8. 

Five  recitations  weekly 

622 

(lj  The  Twenty- second  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education  Part  2 (1923)  p.  311 
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In  the  same  year  a Joint  commission  on  the  Presenta- 
tion of  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Schools  presented  their 
report.  They  aimed  to  determine  the  fundamental  or  dis- 
tinctive contribution  of  all  the  main  fields  of  study  in 
the  social  science.  Statements  were  made  out  concerning 
each  of  the  main  social  sciences.  Financial  assistance 
was  given  from  the  Commonwealth  fund  and  the  commission 
received  the  aid  of  five  hundred  specialists  in  the 
field  — (one  hundred  historians,  one  hundred  political 
scientists,  one  hundred  geographers,  one  hundred  sociolo- 
gists, and  one  hundred  economists.) 

They  made  a general  statement:  nIf  it  be  accepted 
that  the  school  curriculum  (indeed,  the  whole  school  life) 
should  be  organized  around  social  objectives,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  purpose  of  that  curriculum  is  to  enable 
our  youth  to  realize  what  it  means  to  live  in  society, 
to  appreciate  how  people  have  lived  and  do  live  together, 
and  to  understand  the  conditions  essential  to  living  to- 
gether well;  to  the  end  that  your  youth  may  develop  such 
abilities,  inclinations  and  ideals  as  may  qualify  them 
to  take  an  intelligent  and  effective  part  in  an  evolving 
society. n 

This  general  statement  was  followed  by  others  con- 
cerning the  distinctive  contributions  of  History,  Economics, 
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Political  Science,  Sociology,  and  Geography.  The  state- 
ment for  Economics  was  as  follows:  "The  distinctive  con- 
tribution of  Economics  to  a school  curriculum  organized 
around  social  objectives  is  the  understanding  it  gives  of 
the  processes  by  which  men  get  a living.  A very  large 
part  of  human  activity  is  devoted  to  the  process  of  get- 
ting a living*  One  of  the  most  significant  things  about 
our  world  is  the  fact  that  nature  does  not  gratuitously 
supply  all,  or  even  many,  of  the  commodities  and  services 
desired.  In  consequence  we  ’struggle’  to  get  a living; 
we  learn  to  ’economize’  (in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term)  in  the  selection  and  utilization  of  effective 
means  of  gaining  desired  ends.  These  activities  are  our 
economic  activities.  They  are  carried  on  largely  in  group 
life  and,  even  when  most  individual,  are  effected  by  group 
life.  Economics,  then,  promotes  a realization  of  what  it 
means  to  live  together  and  an  under standing  of  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  living  together  well,  because  it  helps 
to  explain  the  organization  and  functioning  of  an  evolving 
society  from  the  view  of  the  social  process  of  making  a 
living. 

"Economics  sets  forth,  for  example,  certain  aspects 
of  our  specialization,  our  interdependence  , our  associa- 
tive effort,  our  technological  struggle  with  nature,  our 
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pecuniary  organization  or  the  production  and  sharing  of 
goods,  our  utilization  of  labor  under  the  wage  system, 
our  narket  exchange,  our  international  economic  relations, 
our  scheme  of  private  property  and  competitive  effort  -- 
all  of  which  have  become  vital  parts  of  our  present  social 
organization  --  and  it  shows  how  all  of  these  function  in 
enabling  us  to  work  and  to  live  together*  Concerning  these 
economic  processes  certain  generalizations  or  laws  have 
been  worked  out,  and  they  are  available  as  standards  for 
individuals  and  for  groups. 

"Living  together  well  in  a democracy  will  be  furthered 
if  its  people  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  guidance  of 
the  process.  It  is,  in  this  connection,  that  it  becomes 
peculiarly  important  that  there  should  be  a widespread 
knowledge  of  economic  generalizations*  Since  a large  part 
of  our  activities  are  economic  activities,  problems  of  com- 
petition, combinations  of  capital  and  of  labor,  distribu- 
tion of  income  in  relation  to  common  welfare,  trade, 
transportation  and  finance  (to  cite  a few)  will  always  re- 
ceive a large  share  of  attention  by  every  society  which 
is  concerned  in  restraining,  regulating  and  promoting 
economic  activities  that  affect  the  social  welfare.  If 
democracy  is  to  succeed,  a large  number  of  its  members 
must  learn  to  form  intelligent  judgment  upon  economic 
issues  --  to  make  those  wise  choices  between  alternative 
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courses  of  action  which  are  the  real  essence  of  'economy1 
broadly  conceived.  They  can  do  this  only  provided  they 
come  to  know  the  general  plan  or  organization  of  our 
economic  life,  and  to  appreciate  the  existence  and  char- 
acter of  economic  law  in  both  domestic  and  international 
relations. " 

The  above  statement  was  signed  by  the  members  of 
the  commission: 

For  the  American  Historical  Society: 

Wm.  E.  Lingleback,  University  of  Pennsylvania . 

A.  M.  Schlesinger,  The  State  University  of  Iowa. 

For  the  American  Economic  Association: 

W.  H.  Kiekhofer,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

L.  C.  Marshall,  University  of  Chicago. 

For  the  American  Political  Science  Association: 

R.  T.  Gettell,  Amherst  College. 

W.  J.  Shepard,  Ohio  State  University. 

For  the  American  Sociological  Society: 

R.  L.  Finney,  University  of  Minnesota. 

E.  C.  Hayes,  University  of  Illinois. 

For  the  rational  Council  of  Geography  Teachers: 

R.  D.  Calkins,  Central  Michigan  Normal. 

Edith  Parker,  University  of  Chicago. 
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For  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business: 

L.  C.  Marshall,  University  of  Chicago. 

C.  0.  Ruggles,  Ohio  State  University.  (1) 

The  Committee  on  Education  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  completed  a fifteen  month  investigation  deal- 
ing with  the  social  studies  in  the  public  schools  and  pre- 
sented its  report  in  1923.  They  comment  on  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  this  type  of  instruction  is  concentrated  in  the 
later  years  of  high  school  and  that  a comparatively  small 
number  of  students  take  the  social  studies  as  electives. 
They  go  on  to  deplore  the  delay  of  instruction  in  subject 
matter  of  such  importance  until  the  last  two  years  of  high 
school.  "Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  a very  decided  need 
for  the  immediate  reorganization  of  the  curricula  of  most 
of  our  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  so  as  to  provide 
adequate  opportunity  for  instruction  in  these  important 
subjects."  (2) 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  held  in  1925,  it  was  reported  that  a study  was 
unoer  way  by  the  organization  to  disclose  the  prevailing 
practice  in  social  science  texts  of  ignoring  fundamental 
forces  that  changed  the  lives  of  common  people.  "Our 


(1;  facial  ?tudies  in  the  Schools.  School  and  Society 
XVIII  (Lee.  15,  1922)  p.712-715 

(2j  Committee  on  Education  of  the  American  Federation 

of  Labor.  School  and  Society  XVIII  (Lee.  29  1923) 

p.  764  ’ 
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purpose,"  they  said,  r,is  to  contribute  constructive  sug- 
gestions (to  writers  of  texts)  not  to  promote  propaganda 
on  behalf  of  any  group  or  movement."  (l) 

Dawson  wrote  in  1926  that  "American  History  is  being 
replaced  by  the  following  subjects:  (in  order  of  their 
popularity)  Civics,  Economics,  Problems  of  Democracy,  Social 
Problems,  and  Sociology.  The  most  common  arrangement  for 
this  seems  to  be  a half  year  each  of  civics  and  economics, 
but  the  combination  of  economics  and  sociology  follows 
closely.  Such  generalization  must  be  taken  with  a good 
deal  of  salt,  for  the  offerings  are  constantly  changing 
and  there  are  no  statistics  representing  anything  like  all 
of  the  schools.  Furthermore,  such  statistics  about  offer- 
ings of  titles  of  courses  are  not  a matter  of  much  im- 
portance  " and  too  a Sherlock  Holmes  would  not  be  able 

"to  judge  the  content  of  these  courses  from  their  titles."  (2) 
In  a joint  study  by  Cooper  and  Pittenger  of  the 
Social  Science  Teachers  of  Texas  reported  in  1927  the 
following  conclusions  were  arrived  at: 

(a)  "More  than  one  out  of  five  of  the  high  school 
teachers  of  Texas  teach  social-science  subjects.  There 
is  a progressive  decrease  in  the  proportion  (from  thirty- 
six  percent  to  fifteen  percent)  in  going  from  the  smallest 
to  the  largest  schools." 

(1)  Report  of  Proceedings  of  45th  Annual  Convention 
American  Federation  of  labor  (1925)  p.  74 

(2)  Dawson,  E.  The  Social  Studies  in  Grade  Twelve. 

Historical  Outlook  (April  1926)  p.  157 
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(b)  "In  training,  whether  measured  by  the  number  of 
years  of  higher  education  or  by  the  possessions  of  a stand- 
ard degree,  the  teachers  of  the  smaller  schools  are  very 
weak." 

(c)  "The  teachers  in  the  smaller  schools  are  less 

specialized  . In  the  smaller  schools  mathematics, 

natural  science,  and  foreign  language  are  the  usual  com- 
binations with  social  science;  in  the  larger  schools 
English  is  the  usual  combination  found." 

(d)  "The  standard  teaching  load  of  five  periods 
is  uppermost  in  all  school  groups." 

(ei  "While  local  tenure  is  short  in  all  groups, 
the  turnover  among  social  science  teachers  is  much 
greater  in  the  small  schools  than  in  the  large 
schools."  (l) 

Dahl  reviewed  twelve  economic  texts  for  percent- 
ages of  pages  on  subject  matter,  teaching  aids,  prefaces, 
etc.  He  believes  it  well  to  note  such  differences  in 
choosing  a text.  His  facts  show  up  as  follows: 


(l)  Cooper,  L.  B.  and  Pittenger,  B.  F.  Teachers  of 
Social  Science  in  the  Texas  High  Schools. 

School  Review  XXXV,  (Jan.  1927;  p.  67. 
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Subject 

Material 

Teaching  Aids 

Prefaces,  Index 
Appendices,  etc. 

Total  No 
of  Pages 

No.  of 

Page  s 

Percent 
of  Pages 

No.  of 
Pages 

Percent 
of  Pages 

No.  of 
Pages 

Percent 

of  Pages 

369  .3 

87 

37.3 

9 

19.7 

4 

426.3 

397.6 

86 

48.6 

10 

16.7 

4 

462.9 

253 .6 

84 

28.3 

9 

22.1 

7 

304.0 

270.9 

83 

49  .8 

15 

4.8 

2 

325.5 

217.9 

81 

19.5 

7 

31.3 

12 

268.7 

234.8 

79 

39  .0 

13 

24.6 

8 

298.4 

263.9 

78 

42.4 

13 

31.3 

9 

337.6 

273.9 

75 

60.7 

16 

32.3 

9 

366.9 

279.8 

73 

90.4 

24 

11.1 

3 

381.3 

361.1 

73 

113.2 

23 

19.5 

4 

493.8 

360.0 

71 

136.8 

27 

13.1 

2 

509.9 

243.0 

62 

127.7 

32 

25.1 

6 

395.8  i 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  in  the  summer  of  1927  Bain  told  of  a 
study  made  by  Johnson  and  himself  covering  the  social 
studies  in  the  Washington  High  Schools.  Questionnaires 
were  sent  to  four  hundred  seventy-five  teachers  in  ac- 
credited high  schools.  After  eliminating  the  defective 
replies  there  remained  one  hundred  seventy- three  ques- 


(1)  Dahl,  E.  Choosing  a Text  book  in  the  Social  Sciences. 
School  Review  XXXV  (Oct.  1927)  p.  625 
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tionnaires  to  be  tabulated.  Frcm  these  he  discovered 
that  the  teachers  of  social  science  in  Washington  had  the 
following  subjects  as  their  college  majors: 

College  Major  For  Percentage  of  Teachers 


History 

53.8 

Education 

28.3 

Engl i sh 

22  .5 

Economi cs 

12.1 

Modern  Language 

11.0 

"Economics  and  sociology  have  much  higher  percentages  of 
teachers  who  have  had  only  fifteen  quarter  hours  or  less 
preparation  than  is  the  case  with  other  subjects  except 
civics.  On  the  other  hand,  economics  and  sociology  show 
very  much  smaller  percentages  of  teachers  who  appear  to 
have  had  no  specific  training  in  the  courses  they  are 
teaching."  (l) 

"While  this  study  is  not  complete  by  any  means,  I 
(Bain;  think  it  may  be  taken  as  a fair  sample  of  the  pre- 
paration and  pedagogical  practices  of  the  social  science 
teachers  of  the  state.  They  are  handicapped  by  lack  of 
proper  preparation,  by  an  out-of-date  course  of  study, 
by  an  overloaded  curriculum,  by  the  absence  of  any 


(1;  Bain,  P.  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in 

Washington  High  Schools.  School  and  Society  XXVI 
(Dec.  10,  1927 i p.  755 
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consensus  as  to  what  text  and  methods  should  be  used,  by 
faulty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  school  authorities  and 
communities,  by  poor  libraries  and  very  little  laboratory 
equipment,  and  probably  by  a more  or  less  vague  idea  how 
to  go  about  what  they  think  they  are  trying  to  do."  (l) 
The  Federal  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  192o-28 
brought  out  the  following  facts  concerning'  history  and  the 
social  sciences  in  the  public  schools. 

Percentage  of  total  enrol lment  in  certain  studies : 
History  and  government,  and  the  social  sciences: 

1910  70.58  percent  enrolled 

1915  66.26  percent  enrolled 

1922  77.24  percent  enrolled 

1928  71.91  percent  enrolled 

Sociology:  (Figures  not  given  before  1922} 

1922  2.28  percent  enrolled 

1928  2.66  percent  enrolled 

Economics:  (Figures  not  given  before  1922) 

1922  4.80  percent  enrolled 

1928  5.08  percent  enrolled. 

Problems  of  Democracy: 

1928  1.04  percent  enrolled  (2 i 


(1)  Bain,  R.  op.  cit . p.  759 

(2)  Biennial  Survey  of  Education  1926-28.  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Bulletin  1920,  Number  16, 
p.  968 
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It  was  also  reported  that  at  that  time  4,970  public 
high  schools  were  teaching  economics  in  TAhich  71,367  boys 
and  75,668  girls  were  studying  economics.  (l)  The  re- 
cords from  the  private  secondary  schools  for  the  same 
school  year  (1927-1928)  showed  that  in  the  346  schools 
reporting  3,260  boys  and  3,563  girls  were  studying  the 
subject  of  economics.  (2) 

In  1929  Barnette  recognizing  that  "economics  is  in- 
deed a science  which  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  poor 
teaching"  (3)  made  a stucy  of  pupil  reaction  to  the  teach- 
ing of  economics  as  presented  to  fifty  seniors  of  the 
Hughes  High  School  in  Cincinnati.  These  pupils  noted  that 
they:  (a/  "Read  the  newspapers  more  intelligently"  be- 

cause of  studying  economics:  (b)  "Were  taught  to  think": 

(c)  "Trained  and  quickened  their  power  of  observation": 

(d)  "They  had  uprooted  many  preconceived  economic  fal- 
lacies imbedded  in  their  minds:  (e)  Found  other  subjects 
in  the  curriculum  to  be  clarified.  (4) 


(1^  Biennial  Survey  of  Education,  op.  cit.,  p.  1075,  1076 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  1119 

(3)  Barnette,  k.  R.  Pupil  Appraisement  of  a Senior  High 
- School  Course  in  Economics.  School  Review  XXXVII 

(April  1929)  p.  291 

(4)  Ibid.,  p.  283-288 
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From  a study  made  by  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion in  1921  covering  subjects  in  programs  of  studies  for 
small  and  rural  high  schools  suggested  by  twenty-one  State 
Departments  of  Education  that  elementary  economics  or  so- 
ciology are  offered  in  ten  cases.  Of  these  one  is  as  an 
elective  in  the  eleventh  grade,  two  require  in  the  twelfth 
grade  and  seven  offer  there  as  an  elective.  (1} 


(l)  Thirtieth  Year  Book  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Study  of  Education,  Part  I (1921)  p.  142 
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A New  Investigation 

During  the  past  winter  an  investigation  was  carried 
on  by  members  of  the  class  in  Teaching  of  Economics  of 
Boston  University  under  the  direction  of  Doctor  Lilah  M. 
Vaughan.  Questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  three  hundred 
fifty  high  schools  in  Hew  England  as  follows: 


State 

Number  Sent 

Number  Returns 

Massachusetts 

233 

128 

Rhode  Island 

24 

12 

Connecticut 

34 

30 

Hew  Hampshire 

27 

18 

Vermont 

17 

10 

Ma  ine 

15 

7 

Totals 

350 

205 

Twenty-one  questions  were  concerning  the  teaching  of 
economics  in  the  high  schools.  These  questions  with  the 
results  of  their  answers  are  as  follows: 

1.  "Do  you  offer  economics  in  your  program  of  studies?" 

Massachusetts 


Enrollment 

Number  Teaching 

Number  not  Teaching 

Total 

over  500 

35 

6 

41 

200-500 

20 

17 

37 

under  200 

2o 

30 

50 

Totals 


75 


53 


128 


1 
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New  England. 


Enrollment 

Number  Teaching 

Number  not  Teaching 

Total 

over  500 

49 

10 

59 

200-500 

32 

22 

54 

under  200 

27 

39 

66 

Totals 

108 

71 

179 

2.  "If  not,  what  course  most  closely  approximates 


economic  s?" 

Of  the  fifty-three  who  did  not  teach  economics  in  Mass- 
achusetts seventeen  gave  nothing  approximating,  the  subject 
while  we  find: 

For  Problems  of  Democracy: 

Required  by  9 

Offered  as  an  elective  by  6 15 

For  Civics: 

Required  by  7 

Elective  3 10 


For  History: 

Required  by 

For  Commercial  Geography: 
Required  by 
Elective 


5 

2 

2 4 
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For  Commerce  and  Industry: 


Elective  1 

For  business  Practice: 

Elective  1 

Nothing  given  17 

Total  53 


3.  "In  what  year  i s it  offered?" 

Results  for  New  England 


Counting  offerings  for 

each  grade  of 

High  School: 

4 

86 

3 

44 

2 

5 

1 

1 

Massachusetts 

Year  Taught 

Enrollment  of  Schools 

under  200 

200-500 

over  500 

Total 

4 

8 

16 

24 

48 

3 

3 

2 

4 

9 

2 

1 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

3,4 

5 

2 

6 

13 

2,3,4 

2 

- 

1 

3 

2,3,4 

1 

- 

— 

1 

Totals 

20 

4 

35 

75 

- 
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4.  (a i "In  which  department  is  it  taught?" 


Departme nt 

Massachusetts 

Under  200  200-500 

Over  500 

Not  designated 

7 

5 

7 

History 

4 

1 

4 

Social  Science 

1 

1 

6 

C ommercial 

7 

9 

18 

Household  Economics 

1 

- 

- 

Misinterpreted 

- 

4 

- 

Totals 

20 

20 

35 

Totals 

19 

9 

8 

34 

1 

4_ 

75 


New  England 


Not  Designated 

25 

History 

14 

Social  Science 

12 

C ommercial 

48 

Household  Economics 

1 

Misinterpreted 

8 

( 
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4.  (5)  "Is  it  elective  or  required?" 

Massachusetts 


Under 

200  200-500 

Over  500 

Tota 

Elective 

9 

17 

20 

46 

Required 

2 

- 

3 

5 

Required  in 
Commercial 

9 

3 

12 

24 

Totals 

20 

20 

35 

75 

New  England 

Elective 

62 

Required  (including 
( department 

in 

commercial 

42 

(104) 

5.  (a) 

"How  many 

minutes  allotted  per  week?" 

Massachusetts 

Minutes  per  week  Under 

200  200-500 

Over  500 

Total 

Less  than  100 

2 

2 

- 

4 

100  to  200 

14 

10 

16 

40 

Over  200 

3 

8 

19 

30 

Rot  given 

- 

- 

- 

(1) 

Total s 

19 

20 

35 

74 

. 


I 
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New  England 


Time  per  week  Cases 

Less  than  ICO  minutes  5 

100  to  200  minutes  51 

Over  200  minutes  46 

Not  given  2 


(104) 


5.  (t>)  "How  many  minutes  allotted  for  a year?" 


Minutes  per  Year 

Less  than  4000 
4000-7000 
Over  7000 
Not  given 

Totals  19 


Totals 
18 
27 
29 

( li 

20  55  74 


Massachusetts 


Under  200 
3 
6 

10 


200-500  Over  500 


6 

8 

6 


9 

13 

13 


New  England 


Minutes  per  year 

Less  than  4000 
4000  - 7000 
Over  7000 
Not  given 


Cases 

24 

37 

41 

2 


(104) 
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6.  (a)  "What  text  book  do  you.  use?" 


Thompson 

Fay 

Williamson 
Faubel 
Fai  rchild 
Hughes 
Carver 

Carver  and  Carmichael 

Kinsman 

Bowen 

Ely 

Gano 

Bur  ch 

Burch  and  Patterson 
Rugg 

Splawn  and  Bis  sell 
Fradenburgh 
Morehouse  and  Graham 
Several  Texts 
i None 

Not  given 


New  England 

18 

16 

12 

10 

9 

6 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

6 (104) 


. 
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6.  { To ) 

"Is  it  (the  text  took) 

sati sfactory?" 

Yes 

New  England 

77 

No 

15 

Partly 

No  answer 

5 

9 (104) 

7.  "Is 

supplementary  material 

available?" 

Yes 

New  England 

86 

No 

10 

No  Answer 

8 ( 104 ) 

Massachusett s 

11 

5 

51 

4 

66  (75) 


8.  "Do  you  make  frequent  use  of  newspapers?" 

England 


Yes 

85 

No 

10 

9 


Yes:  Books 

Periodicals 

Both 

No 

No  answer 


No  answer 


(104) 


e 
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9.  "Do  you  find  time  for  current  event  topics 
each  week?" 


New  England 

Yes 

64 

No 

22 

No  answer 

7 

(104) 

10. 

"Do  you  include  visits  to  local 

institutions?" 

New  England 

Yes 

15 

No 

77 

Seldom 

6 

No  answer 

6 

(104) 

11. 

"Has  teacher  any  community  reaction  from  course 

as  for  example,  from  parents,  politicians 

, labor  groups?" 

New  England 

Yes 

12 

No 

80 

No  answer 

11 

(104) 

(Parents  and  politicians  named) 

c 


c 
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12.  nDo  you  find  the  project  method  feasible?" 


New  England 


Yes 

40 

No 

43 

Not  tried 

8 

No  answer 

13 

(104) 

13. "In  what  ways?"  (Referring-  to  question  12.) 


Massachusetts 

(little  attempt  to  answer  in  New  England; 
Stimulate  interest  in  study  6 

Create  outside  interest  3 

Develop  civic  interest  2 

Develop  initiative  and  reasoning  1 

Develop  group  activities  1 

Develop  interest  in  current  topics  1 

Insufficient  time  1 

No  answer  60  (75) 


14.  "Do  you  favor  a college  method  course  in 
economics?" 


New  England 


Yes 

No 


42 

50 

12 


No  answer 


(104) 


( 


c 
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15.  "In  such  a course,  which  of  the  following  should 
be  emphasized?  (Number  in  order  of  importance)  - Methods, 
Content,  Devices,  (as  visits,  projects  and  scrap-books), 


Sources." 

Content 

First 

Me  thod 

Second 

Device  s 

Third 

Sources 

Fourth 

16.  "What  topics  arouse  most  interest?" 


New  England 

Investment  and  Banking 

34 

labor 

13 

Current  Topics 

11 

Exchange  of  Goods 

10 

Production 

6 

Distri buti on 

6 

Transportation 

5 

Economic  Reform 

3 

local  Conditions 

3 

Advertising 

2 

Vocational  Guidance 

2 

Tariff 

2 

Speculation 

2 

Nearby  visits 

1 

Public  Utilities 

1 

No  answer 

19 

V 


■ 


c 
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17.  "Do  you  correlate  your  course  with  current 
New  England  economic  conditions?” 


Yes 

New  England 

85 

No 

10 

Some 

1 

No  answer 

8 ( 104 ) 

18. 

”I)o  you  have  difficulty  finding  material  in 

texts?” 


New  England 

Yes 

54 

No 

57 

No  answer 

13  ( 104 ) 

19. 

"If  so,  what  is  your  source  of  material?” 

New  England 

Library 

2 

Teacher’s  Lecture  and  Illustration  2 
Bahson  Reports  2 
Smith  College  Studies  1 


New  England  Council 
(Few  answers) 


1 


* 


c 
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20.  "Do  you  think  we  should  lay  more  emphasis 
upon  Hew  England  conditi  ons?11 

Hew  England 


Yes 

54 

No 

27 

No  answer 

12 

(104) 

21.  "Number  in  order  of  importance  the  following 
obje  ctives: 

Aid  pupil  in  understanding  current  life; 

Train  student  as  future  consumer  of  economic  goods  in 
habits  of  thrift  and  wise  expenditure; 

Destroy  common  economic  fallacies; 

Arouse  desire  to  improve  economic  conditions?" 

New  England 

Aid  understanding First 

Train  as  consumer Second 

Arouse  desire  • Third 

Destroy  fallacies 


Fourth 


e 


S U M Ivl  A R Y 


Though  various  national  committees  have  passed 
economics  by  since  those  days  in  the  nineties  when  this 
study  was  first  considered  as  a possible  subject  for  the 
high  school,  it  has  slowly  taken  its  place  in  this  field 
until  today  economics  is  fairly  common  in  the  larger 
high  schools.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  much 
subject  matter  of  a economic  nature  is  also  covered  in 
such  courses  as  Problems  of  Democracy,  Civics,  History, 
Commercial  Geography,  etc. 

As  far  as  Hew  England  is  concerned,  wherever  we 
find  economics,  it  is  usually  offered  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grades  as  an  elective  although  often  re- 
quired in  the  commercial  department.  The  course  of 
study  seems  to  be  most  often  a semester  one. 

Many  different  texts  are  being  used  by  the  various 
schools,  but  all  seem  agreed  upon  the  use  of  much  sup- 
plementary material,  newspapers,  and  current  topics. 

There  appear  to  be  few  schools  that  take  time  for  visits 
to  local  institutions.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  over  the  value  of  the  project  method.  Of  course, 
method  of  some  sort  is  important  and  the  teachers  report- 
ing would  place  it  next  to  content,  with  devices  and 


■ 
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sources  coming  third  and  fourth  respectively  in  importance 
for  teaching.  Little  reaction  is  noticed  from  local  com- 
munities where  economics  is  taught  though  most  teachers 
try  to  correlate  their  work  with  current  local  problems. 

Economics  is  taught  today  for  the  same  reason  that 
was  given  hack  in  the  nineties:  social  utility.  It  is 
even  more  necessary  now  in  our  highly  developed  indus- 
trial society  that  we  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  our 
education.  High  School  is  still  the  final  preparation 
for  life  for  many.  Economics  may  be  suited  to  the  high 
school  age,  good  texts  are  available,  and  we  have 
teachers  who  are  trained  both  in  subject  matter  and 
methods  of  teaching.  However,  much  yet  remains  to  be 


done . 


» 


- - 
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